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INTRODUCTION 


This bulletin is based upon data obtained from nearly 600 farmers 
in the coastal plain area of Georgia who were interviewed personally. 4 
From each of these farmers a complete record was obtained covering 
the acreages and yields of the crops which he grew, the average time 
used by men and mules in different-sized crews, with different imple- 
ments, width of rows, and number of furrows for various field and 
crop operations, the hours per day and the days per month available 
for field work, and the dates of performing different operations on 
cotton, corn, peanuts, sweet potatoes, sugar cane, cowpeas, water- 
melons, oats, wheat, and rye. No data are presented for bright 
tobacco as this crop is grown only on a very small acreage on these 
farms. Because of its soil requirements, tobacco is almost entirely 
restricted to certain sections of the coastal plain not covered by this 
investigation. 

Information was collected in three different sections of the area. 
(Fig. 1.) The differences between the three sections are so slight 
that the data were combined and are presented as being representa- 
tive of the entire area. 

Although studies were made only in the one State, the data should 
be applicable to those parts of Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, North 


1 These data were collected under the direction of E. S. Haskell, formerly asisstant agriculturist in the 
Department of Agriculture, in connection with a study offarm management and farm organization in Geor- 
gia. (See United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 648, A Farm Management Surveyin Brooks 
County, Ga., and Farmers’ Bulletin 985, A System of Hog Farmingin the Southeastern States.) 
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Carolina, and South Carolina which lie within the coastal plain 
where soil, climate, types of farming, and farm practices are similar. 

With these data at hand, a farmer can measure the efficiency of 
the labor on his farm by comparing the performance of his crew at 
different operations with the accomplishment of crews at the same 
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Fic. 1.—Shaded areas indicate where data were obtained 


operations on other farms. With the purchase of a new machine of 
a size and type that has not been used on the farm, the information 
given here will enable the farmer to determine closely what the ac- 
complishment of his men and mules with the new Bae should be. 
There are wide variations from farm to farm in the size of crew used 
for such operations as plowing and harrowing. The information on 
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the amount done per day by different-sized crews on different opera- 
tions will enable a farmer to determine whether he has organized his 
labor in the best way for his farm. 

Of course it is not possible, with the time at his command, for a 
farmer to grow each and every crop here discussed, because various 
crops compete with one another on different operations. It is neces- 
sary for every farmer to plan his crops and acreage so that his man 
and mule labor and machinery equipment will be able to handle all 
of the necessary work at the REE season of the year. The ideal 
arrangement is to have the prope and acreages so balanced that the 
labor will be evenly distributed and there will be only minor labor 
competition throughout the year. 

When a change in the cropping system is contemplated, such as a 
readjustment of the acreages devoted to the different crops, the 
introduction of a new crop, or a change in the acreage of the farm, 
the data in this bulletin will aa determine in advance the maximum 
acreage of any crop or any combination of crops that can be handled 
by a given number of men and mules. A farmer can find what will 
be the busy times, if he adopts a changed cropping system, and how 
much extra labor, if any, all have to be hired to help out the regular 
force at such times. 

When planning the program of work for a particular farm, a 
farmer must take into consideration variations which may occur in 
the weather from year to year and the peculiarities of the farm, such 
as the size and shape of fields, type of soil, topography, prevalence of 
stumps and stones, length of rows, and quality of labor, work stock 
and equipment that will affect the time required for different kinds 


of work. 
DESCRIPTION OF AREA 


Section No. 1 is located on the Georgia-Florida State line, about 
50 miles north of the Gulf of Mexico. The soil of this section is 
sandy, underlain by a subsoil of heavier texture; the topography is 
gently rolling to flat, with good natural drainage. The summers are 
ong and warm and the winters mild. Snowis veryrare. ‘The aver- 
age annual precipitation is about 52 inches. The principal crops, in 
size of acreage, are cotton, corn, and oats. According to the United 
States census for 1910 and 1920, the comparative standing of these 
crops has remained unchanged, although during this period the acre- 
age in cotton has decreased and that in corn has increased. 

The northern boundary of section No. 2 is located about 28 miles 
south of the line separating the coastal plain and Piedmont Plateau. 
The soils of this section are sandy, but heavier than those of section 
No. 1, because of material washed down from the Piedmont Plateau. 
Soft limestone underlies the top soil of the entire section. The 
topography is very rolling to flat, with good drainage. The climate 
is Similar to that of section No. 1 and the average annual precipita- 
tion is about 48 inches. Census figures for 1910 show cotton, corn, 
and oats as the most important crops. ‘The figures for 1920 show a 
marked reduction in the cotton acreage, an increase in corn acreage, 
and oats supplemented by, peanuts. 

Section No. 3 is located on the northern border of the coastal plain. 
Except for a slightly heavier soil, because of the proximity of the 
Piedmont Plateau and a more rolling topography, the soil, topogra- 
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phy, climate, and rainfall are all similar to those of section No. 2. 
The principal crops in 1910, according to census figures, were cotton, 
corn, and oats. In 1920, a decrease in both the cotton and corn 
acreage was shown, and cowpeas were grown on a larger acreage than 
were oats. 

CREW PERFORMANCE 


The number of men and mules used to handle a single inp! ement, 
or piece of equipment, or the number of men used for an operation 
performed by hand, is termed a crew. For example, one man and, 
one mule at plowing or breaking would be a crew, and if in siding two 
outfits were at work, each would be a crew. Crew performance is 
the amount of work which a crew does in a given time—in 10 hours 
for example. The performance of crews of the same size will neces- 
sarily vary, often to a marked degree, on different farms in the same 
area. Some factors, affecting crew performance are type of soil, 
topography, weather, size and shape of fields, length of rows, ter- 
races, stumps and stones, size of implement, size of mules, and type 


of labor. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF LABOR PER ACRE ON DIFFERENT CROPS 


A summary of the average number of hours of man and mule labor 
used per acre on the different crops for which information was 
obtained is given in Table 1. Every operation from preparing the 
land to the final disposition of the crop is included in these figures. 
From this table, a comparison of the total hours reported for different 
crops or different combinations of crop can be made. The number 
of reports corresponds in every case to the number of men inter- 
viewed who grew the crop during the year covered by the investiga- 
tion. The hours per acre represent the average time spent by the 
men who grew the crop, irrespective of the number and character of 
operations performed. 


TABLE 1.—Average man and mule labor per acre used for different crops 


| 

Hours per acre Hours per a 
! Number secre | Number 

Crop of Crop SSS 
Man | Mule | TePorts Man | Mule | TePorts 

l } 
Cotton ese en Es ee 132. 5 59. 6 249 || Sweet potatoes__________ 131. 0 66. 4 59 
Corns lyse 2s See ane EF 36. 3 32. 6 250 || Sugarcane (plant) -----__| 282.9 | 182.3 32 
Corn, velvet beans, and Sugarcane (Stubble)---._| 216.4 | 130.3 10 
MOANUtS ee soe eae 37. 1 33. 7 89s ICowpease ss. sane 20. 3 23.8 106 
@orn and peashs-2 3-22 37.7 33. 9 124 |} Oats, wheat, and rye_-_- 18. 4 23. 0 202 
Peanuts (alone) 1_______- 29. 4 22.8 79 || Watermelons___-_____--- 55. 3 52. 4 60 

i Hogged off. 


There are certain crop operations, make-up and size of crew, 
implements, width of rows, and number of furrows that are common 
in different areas. When only the principal operations are considered, 
the hours per acre for man and mule labor are lower. Table 2 
shows the principal operations for cotton; corn, peanuts, sweet pota- 
toes, sugarcane, cowpeas, watermelons, and oats, wheat, and rye. 
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TaBLE 2.—Principal operations for various crops 


Crop and operation Implement or method 


COTTON (4-foot rows) 


cat Stalks sae 2 ee 1-row stalk cutter__- 
lO wre ee oe ees hinnplowesseo=- see 
LEU RON Gas eee ee ee 2-section harrow -_-_- 


Lay off rows (1 furrow) Shovel or scooter____ 


Beds into ws) 28-2 se SRunnyplO ween ee 
ROTDIZO eee ere ee 2 Le gS IDishmbutopees == so 
TELE Ee: ae SN Ly rs ae ae, IRlantenins 223 ec 3 
Side (2 sfUrkOWS) ees. 6 Scooter or scrape _--_- 
KCLHO Dee eie Ae ee Boyes Saye ae pn peel aeue 
Ta OES oe ee eee ee eer Nunes (6X0) etd Bae 
Cultivate middles (1 furrow) --| Shovel cultivator-_-_- 
Les(e\ oh See SE ee ee Ve Wan Gast anes fos 
Ea ico! ei eee eee ae Wide One rnnee 8 2o 2 
Eaultomrankeisa 22. 2s | CO be eee ee. 
PEANUTS (3-foot rows) 
EO wpe she ee 2 ee Munn plows sss oes eee 
Lay off rows (1 furrow) ------- Shovel or scooter__-_- 
ID) eoj 0) AL ee Be ee ee eae iB yaltan Gd eee ee 
Cover Ooturrow) 22 ae ee Tir plowssen—— 22s 


Side (2 furrows) Shovel or seraper_-_-_- 


Hoe Hoe 
Cultivate middles (1 furrow) - Shovel cultivator__-_- 


SWEET POTATOES (314-foot 

rows) 
DLO wee Ser ere eek ad STMIn TAO LO Wars ne 
ER ArT OW So a a 2-section harrow -__-- 


Lay off rows (1 furrow) Shovel or scooter ---- 


Bedu(2@iturrows)==---—55-=—— Aannplowas— es oe 
HCG Zee ee mere et eee Oe IDIStHDULOne== oe 
12 ha eee Oe a ee eee eee By shand === asec 
TE QO ae tate ee ee es 18 (OY: ee eae 
Side (2 furrows) Ley eke ieee papater or scrape _-_- 
BIMMIET VAMOS. soe ee eee as TOG | aa a a 


y ha 
Cultivate middles (1 furrow) - Stowal cultivator____ 
Harvest 


lowe ae et ee eee AT pPlO Waa a= aaa 
RS Qn bite eet a see ee Se yy ee ee 
Cen eee ee Bind eres ssoee ee ae 
SHOGR: eee Sey Sata 8 eee eee IByaghandees sata 
Te Wrap! ion) of ia tae ie ee Va Ole ee 
4M ati) th Skee ey eee Se ee See Se DAraLOLe see sass 


Cutistalks=9 ee eee 1-row stalk cutter ___ 

OW a Co epee ee ES cRuTMplOWas= = 2-2 
FET arrO We 5 ee ns eee 2-section harrow_-_--- 
Lay off rows (1 furrow) -__--_- Shovel or scooter ___- 
LR PLY ee Dae = Sa ee ee Distributors 
PAN OL Rae 2p OE ae Sete eee Planter ere Se 


Side (2 furrows) 
Cultivate middles (2 furrows) 


Scooter or scrape --_- 
Shovel cultivator___- 


Pullifodders = Vala die Serums 
Pullandshanl corm 2222 WIA OTe eee Seam 
SUGARCANE (4-foot row) 

LENO ee (ee Se a ae re eee ETM rsti Tl OWA ee 
Lay off rows (1 furrow) ____-_-_- Shovel or scooter ____ 
Bed (4 furrows)-__.------_--__- TRUEH lO Wee 
IS Oe Se eee Wiaconbes Se see 
Cover @ furrows) 222) es Tornplows 2-222 os 

4 pea ewes pee ee OCreetee sae. Jue EE 


Average hours 


Crew 
per acre 


Men Man Mule 


— 


Poo eh IIo IN NC 
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He Co Or Or bo C2 © 00 
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1The average acreage per day in each case is taken from the detailed tables of operations preparatory to 


planting or from the detailed tables of operations for the different crops. 


The average hours per acreis 


obtained by dividing the average number of work hours per day (figs. 4 and 5) by the acreage per day and 
multiplying the quotient by the number of times over and the number of men or mules in the crew. 


2 Pounds. 
3 Bales. 
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TABLE 2.—Principal operations for various crops—Continued 


Graw Average hours 
: er acre 
Crop. and operation Implement or method) sete Times Z 
per day over 
Men | Mules Man Mule 

SUGARCANE (4-footrow)—Con. | | 

Mertilizect 3 Se eae Distributors 1 1 7.14 1 155 1.5 
Cultivate middles (2 furrows) | Shovel cultivator___- 1 1 4.12 3 tel Piet 
Catandstrip= = Sess see Byshanga ses ess 1 1 .10 1 90: 03)2 24 Sees 
iBediseed cans" eas Bae eee rc (op ees eer eae eee | 1 1 BY gm pean eo 1858} ee 
ist san dterind 225) St ee eee eA Pee oe 1 2 OS 103. 6 114. 6 

COWPEAS (broadcast) 
PLO Wat es ae SR Aarnplowa=2s eee 1 2 PH Oe ee ee 4.0 8.0 
SO Wie Snes aehee ROMNR | Ree iByshand es eee {R) fanaa es 14. 33 1 of ee ee 
COVED te ee he Se Tarn plows ea 1 1 2.16 1 5.1 52 
EL ATTOW= eee ea i ee ee 2-section harrow__--- 1 2 12. 73 2 no 33 2.6 
Cre eee eR ER IVEOW6D {sere ee ee 1 2 7. 26 1 1.3 2.6 
HRAKC Se ie ae ee Dumpwrakel {2s 25—8 1 1 13.05 1 oe Lig! 
iPiauian distacke £ ee eee Wistonh:2 32s sene 2 2 5. 84 1 3.2 She 
Bales eee a ees IBQlers< 2s. ees eR! 3 1 7.14 1 3.6 1:2 
WATERMELONS (10-foot row) 

1 ed (Os eee Se a ee ee NE TN pl OWA 1 2 2201 | ewes 4.0 8.0 
Lay off rows (1 furrow)_-_--__- Shovel or scooter -_--_- 1 1 17. 25 1 Dy Sai 
‘Bede furrows)-_-+2---]4-s-= Mann ploWwseet= =e 1 1 8.91 1 i faut To 
Open rows (1 furrow)-_-__--_--- Middle burster___-_- 1 2 16.14 1 .6 1.2 
HeThih7eO SKS s rie ae ee IB iy. Wands £282 2s iW, Poet ee era 9.16 2 Qo 2 Nerd eee 
Checkrow (1 furrow) --~------ Shovel or scooter ___- 1 1 17. 32 1 .6 .6 
iRlant and replants2=— =e By hand eee aes iy Le eee 9. 27 2 7 Fel il (Sa oe 
Sidei@iurrows) eae eee Shovel or scrape_-_--_- 1 1 9.09 a 4.7 4.7 
Gena Paine eee ee ee HiQe 2s ae ee 1B) | ae 5. 04 2 Oy On ea ee 
Cultivate middles (2 furrows) | Shovel cultivator___- 1 1 8. 53 5 6.2 6.2 
Cutjand pile eee Sees IByzhang ae ee ih Eee arene 1.80 1 | 6.1: | 42-8 
Pauley ee es ea eee Wagonkes-ce tees 1 2 112 1 9.8 19.6 


Figure 2 illustrates the wide variation in the number of hours per 
acre of man and mule labor which different numbers of men put on 
cotton. There is a wide range in the number of hours per acre both 


NUMBER OF FARMERS NUMBER OF FARMERS 


QO 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 O 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


MAN HOURS MULE HOURS 


LESS THAN 60) 3 LESS THAN 30) 1 § 


60 to 80 7 30 to 40 30 


80 #0 JOO \33 88 40 to 50 88 


100 to 120 |s3 50 to 60 \758 


120 to /40 \s59 60 fo 70 se 


140 fo [60 |\52 70 to 80 70 


1/60 to /8O \23 80 fo 90 |e 


180 4no OVER |r 90 ano OVER | 1 


Fic. 2.—Variations in the number of man and mule hours per acre required by each of 249 farmers to raise 
an acre of cotton 


above and below the average given in Table 1. Similar differences 
occur for the other crops. These variations are due almost entirely 
to the different operations performed by different men, the number of 
times certain operations are performed—as for example, cultivating— 
and the method of harvesting the crop, as in the case of peanuts, the 
bulk of which are hogged off. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LABOR 


The limits within which operations for different crops are performed 
by most farmers in the coastal plain area of Georgia are shown in 
Figure 3. The operations given for the different crops correspond 
to those given in Table 2. As the time at which some operations are 
performed is identical, they are combined, as, for example, siding and 
cultivating middles. The heavy lines show the limits of the time in 


FOR FLELD WORK 


WORK HOURS 
PER DAY 


CROP AND 
OPERATION 


COTTON 


BED AND FERTILIZE 
PLANT=-—~-~----=----|----—-}——------ 
CHOP AND HOE --~~-----}--------}-------- 
CULTIVATE---~-—--—--}-----—}----—- 
P/CK-------~----=------} -------|-------- 


PEANUTS 
PLOW -----------+---— 
LAY OFF ROWS------ — 
DROP AND COVER-----—- 


OATS, WHEAT, RYE 
PLOW AND SEED ----——- 
CUT AND SHOCK--------- 
HAUL TO BARN-------- 
THRESH ----------~------ 


CORN 


CUT STALKS----~'----—-—- 
PLOW 


FERTILIZE AND PLANT---~-- 
CULTIVATE ----------- -—- 
PULL FODDER------------ 
PULL AND HAUL CORN --- 


LAY OFF ROWS AND BED --- 
PLANT AND COVER ------ 


CULTIVATE-- -------——- 
FERTILIZE ~-----—----- 
CUT, STRIP, AND BED SEED- 
HAUL AND GR/IND---—-- 


COWPEAS 
PLOW----------------- 
PLANT AND COVER ----- 


CULTIVATE-—-- ——-—---—-- 


Fic. 3.—The time of year during which the principal operations on different crops are performed by the 
majority of farmers, together with the work days per month and hours per day available for field work 


which the majority of the men performed each operation given. 
There is considerable variation in the length of the time in which many 
operations can be performed; for example, the earliest plowing date 
reported for cotton was October 1 and the latest May 1, yet the time 
in which plowing for cotton is done by most farmers is confined within 
two and one-half months with a total of 36 available work days. With 
planting, the time is perhaps more restricted than for any other opera- 
tion. At the top of Figure 3, the average number of days per month 
is given in which the men reported field work could be done, and im- 
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mediately below is given the average length of workday in the differ- 
ent months. 

If the crops now grown on a farm are combinations of those given 
in Figure 3 and the operator wishes to grow another of the crops given, 
reference to the figure will show any serious labor conflict which might 
occur because of the introduction of the new crop into the present 
organization scheme. 


COMMON OPERATIONS PREPARATORY TO PLANTING MOST CROPS 


As the crew performance for the same operations on different crops 
previous to planting is the same, and as all crops, with the exception 
of oats, wheat, and rye, require practically the same soil preparation, © 
all preparatory operations are presented without reference to the crop 
which follows. In some instances where the operation is performed 
both before and after planting, as for example, fertilizing, the two are 
combined, as the crew performance is the same in both instances. 

On land which was planted to cotton or corn the previous year, the 
first operation in preparing the land for the current year crop is cutting 
stalks. The most common practice is to cut the stalks with a one-row 
stalk cutter. (See Table 3.) Sometimes a two-row stalk cutter is 
used. A few men knock the stalks down by hand with a stick, an © 
average day’s work being about 34 acres. 

Plowing (flat breaking) follows cutting stalks. Land is nearly. 
always plowed before planting any crop, with the exception of land 
sown by hand to oats, wheat, or rye, and sometimes cowpeas. Such 
land is given a shallow plowing after sowing to cover the seed. 
Most farmers use turnplows, but some use disk plows. One man and 
three or four mules with a turnplow do considerably more work in a 
day than the same crew with a disk plow. (See Table 4.) Land 
which may not be flat broken for the crop of the current year is usuall 
land that was planted to some bedded crop the previous year. Sue 
land is sometimes prepared by splitting the old rows with a turnplow 
or middle burster and making a new bed by throwing two, four, or six 
furrows into the old middle. This practice saves time and labor, as it 
eliminates several operations which are necessary when land is first 

lowed. 

: Broadcast harrowing is one of the operations performed before 
and after planting. With oats, wheat, or rye a disk harrow is used 
more frequently and a smoothing or spike-tooth harrow with other 
crops. (Fig. 4.) The spike-tooth harrow may be a one or a two- 
section harrow. When using a disk harrow, some men lap one-half 
each time they cross the field, which is equivalent to harrowing the 
ground twice. (See Table 5.) 

Laying off rows for planting is done with different implements. 
The most common is a shovel plow or scooter, but a middle burster 
or a home-made two-row marker is sometimes used. Checking rows 
is done only for watermelons. The rows for this crop are usually 
10 feet apart each way, and as the seed is planted by hand check- 
rowing is helpful. (See Table 6.) | 

In preparing land for planting row crops, it is ridged up or bedded. 
This operation is performed by throwing 2, 4, and sometimes 6 fur- 
rows together with a turnplow. In some localities bedding is done 
with a middle burster or a disk cultivator. Sometimes rebedding is 
done. The number who rebed is small and the rate of work is the 
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same as for bedding. Rebedding is done to cover fertilizer, to stir 
the soil still further, or throw up a larger bed. (See Table 7.) A 
bed is sometimes made by throwing two or more furrows together 
with a turnplow and then using a middle burster or scooter to break 
the middles. As the middle burster goes only once to the row, it 
does a more thorough job. (See Table 8.) 

On some farms with heavy soil it is a common practice to harrow 
beds, to break up the lumps and make a finer seed bed. This opera- 
tion is not very usual in this area as most of the soils are light and 
sandy. Two beds may be harrowed at one time by the use of a 
two-section harrow. Beds are sometimes smoothed by the use of 


a hand rake. (See Table 9.) 


Fic. 4— When preparing land for oats, wheat, or pie: a disk harrow is used in preference to a spike-tooth 
arrow 


Opening rows is done before fertilizer is applied. This operation 
is not always performed, however, as fertilizer 1s sometimes put down 
in the row and then bedded on. A shovel plow, scooter, or middle 
burster run once to the row is all the work required for opening rows. 
(See Table 10.) 

Barnyard manure is hauled to the field, is usually thrown in piles, 
and is later spread by hand. The crew performances at this operation 
depend upon the length of haul from barn or lot to the field. Table 11 
gives the tons hauled per day by different crews irrespective of distance. 

Commercial fertilizer is applied at different times either by hand 
with or without a horn, or with a distributor. (Fig. 5.) When 
applied (Table 12) before planting, it is bedded on or put in an open 
row in the bed. When applied after planting a side application is 
made. Fertilizer applied in open rows on the bed is covered before 
planting by throwing one or two furrows over it with a shovel culti- 
vator. (See Table 13.) 
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A few men in this area subsoil. The practice is not very common 
because of the character of the soil, but enough reports were obtained 
to show the performance of crews with different implements. The 
purpose of this operation is to loosen the soil in the row to a greater 
depth than is possible with a turnplow, or to mix the fertilizer which 
has been put down in the row. (See Table 14.) 


TABLE 3.—Cutting cotton or cornstalks 


(1-row stalk cutter—1 man, 2 mules) 


= 
Width Ne Average 


acreage Acreage reported 


of row reports | per day most frequently 
Feet 
6 (6 reports). 
3 28 7. 64 is é ae 
7 (21 reports). 
3% 106 7.97 13 Ve epare 
8 (40 reports). 
4 128 8. 65 110 (0 ee 
8 (83 reports). 
4M 65 8. 85 A (16 reports). 
47 9.10 10 (20 reports). 
544 19 11.10 10 Ad ae 
12 (14 reports). 
6 43 13.15 fe (13 reports). 


Tasie 4.—Plowing (flat breaking) 


Number | Average 
Implement Man | Mules of acreage 
reports | per day 


Acreage reported 
most frequently 


. } 


1 (25 reports). 
PPUTTIPlOW sso ets ss So oe OS Ee Se ee 1 1 84 1. 49 {3 (23 reports). 
0 Fo Fea eps ane, UES SE eae NN AE tp yh 1 2 654 2.01 | 2 (841 reports). 
1D Jo. PRD Pape ae es ees cece ee OS 5 By ME 8 ee 1 3 32 3.34 | 3 (21 reports). 
Doi. a5 Fee 2: en ete oe od ee ee eee 1 4 40 5.02 | 5 (23 reports). 
Diskeplow=. 2 seehe 2h Pola. ews Me ee ee 1 2 9 2.11 | 2 (6 reports). 
DO ee aes pe ee SE Bee eee 1 3 43 2. 23 | 2 (19 reports). 
DD OMe 2 RELA ks Dee ge a ey ee 1 4 22 2.75 | 3 (11 reports). 


ea. 
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TABLE 5.—Broadcast harrowing 


(Once over before or after planting) 


Crew 


Average 
Number | * : Acreage reported 
Implement of reports Sage most frequently 
Man | Mules Pp ay, 
6 (22 reports). 
Dias hey ee Ue ane Nene ae Roemer 1 2 108) OLENA. 
ID Oss sss stese & BE PSN Oe lee ae eae oe 1 4 11 14.82 | Scattering. 
Spike-tooth harrow, 1-section____________--_____- 1 1 21 10.09 | 10 (10 reports). 
Spike-tooth harrow, 2-section_______-___-_______- 1 2 348 12.73 | 15 (72 reports). 
Spring-tooth harrow, 1-section_-_._---_-----____- 1 1 13 10. 23 | Scattering. 
TABLE 6.—Laying off and checking rows 
: Average 
: A Width | Number Acreage reported 
Operation, implement, and crew ofrow | of reports acreage | Tost frequently 
per day 
Feet 
Lay-off rows, shovel or scooter (1-man, 1-mule)_________ 3 63 5. 76 | 6 (28 reports). 
6 (33 reports). 
Do ee OI OI IIIS 3% 108 6. 53 7 (33 reports). 
RTE) (ee eae oe fe eee cot ne epee in I yn ee OP 4 86 7. 50 | 8 (37 reports). 
NTE) IE ee NE eee pa cali ee ie a INS ae UN Re ya Ae 4 39 8.14 | 8 (16 reports). 
8 (10 reports). 
Do....---------------------+-+------+-------------- 5 37 8.73 {io (14 reports). 
1 Dak st PARE ea ag 1 ls aoe Sipe eg etc nO 6 35 10. 56 | Scattering. 
iD) Qe peat shea hey ara ee DE eee ES Deets Qe eh a 6% 29 11.19 | 12 (11 reports). 
TD Yapstiee Be SOS RR ees ne a oa eg er ae ee Oe eS i 20 11.95 | Scattering. 
AD) ERE cera ae er TN EE (AE eo Lge ee el 10 49 17.25 | 20 (19 reports). 
2TOWaM an kets Glamis ernie) pase e eyes en on eens 4 25 14.08 | Scattering. 
Q op Fn ie ee A ope a Sy eaten arg ee Se SN 5 11 14. 45 Do. 
LB ae ta ere Ae pc et i a i te) OO Ea tae 6 11 15. 45 Do. 
Middle burster G@iman.2hmiules) 22s eee 344 12 7.08 | 7 (4 reports). 
IDO} eg Ss as Fe arn ae 2 Payee at atl gv een ee 4 27 7.26 | 8 (9 reports). 
VD YO) e 8 a fe ai Re ER IO Saeae Se OJ eg AA Rave a ee 414) 17 7.32 | 8 (6 reports). 
TD) OMS ERE ASST i Se RSC ee LAT rae ee LANE, 5 13 8.46 | Scattering. 
Checkrows, shovel or scooter (1 man, 1 mule)_________- 10 49 17. 32 | 20 (9 reports). 
TaBLE 7.— Bedding 
P Average 
Width | Number ©~ | Acreage reported 
Implement, number of furrows, and crew ofrow | of reports eae most frequently 
Feet ? 
Turnplow (2 furrows—1 man; 1 mule)________-__-_______- 3 24 BOM os SH 
3 (21 reports). 
Do-_-_--------------------------------------------- 38% a 3. 60 ie (18 reports). 
TIS) See ale eet RE! Saree at ee ia Ee a 4 61 3.68 | 4 (26 reports). 
SD) Ss Soe is ee ee i eRe ea eee 5 12 4.58 | 5 (6 reports). 
3 ports). 
Turnplow (2furrows—1 man, 2 mules) ________________- 34% 24 3. 89 . G oe 
iD) Oar rea soe dye cen eee Re ae Poe Up 4 11 4.36 | 4 (7 reports). 
iD) Qe mr Gertie Be esa en Ns oe oe 5 12 5.04 | Seattering. 
1% (71 ts). 
Turnplow (4furrows—1 man, 1 mule)_________________- 34% 25 1. 86 176 aS 
VD) 9 a ta NS aN at Ear eee SS Ra oe 4 22 2.41 | 2 (7 reports). 
1D) Greases recep ET as ae a a 5 14 2. 50 | 3 (5 reports). 
Turnplow (4 furrows—1 man, 2 mules) ________-________- 4l6 il7/ 2.84 | Scattering. 
DIskacHitivator (aman .2 miles) =2- see sees wee se 4 10 7.20 | 8 (6 reports). 


ae 
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TABLE 8.—Breaking middles 


(1 furrow) 


Width | Number | Average | 4 wreage reported 


Implement and crew of acreage 
of row reports | per day most frequently 
Feet : 
Middieiburster, G@iiman. 2omules) ses = ee eee 5 12 7.58 | 8 (4 reports). 
8 (4 reports). 
Scooteror shovel, (man; iamule) 2s ae eee | 5 10 8. 20 oF (4 reports). 


TABLE 9.—Harrowing beds 


rs Number | Average 
Implement and crew avneeh of acreage pee Soe aaa 
reports | per day q y 
Feet 
1-section spike or spring-tooth harrow (1 man, 1 mule)_- 3% 13 6.62 | 7 “ eae 
: 6 (5 reports). 
Do_.----------------------------------------------- 4 14 7.43 { (5 reports). 
2-section spike-tooth harrow (1 man, 2 mules) -_--_-_-_-_- 4 24 14,29 | 15 (7 reports). 


TABLE 10.—Opening rows 


Width Number |} Average 


acreage Acreage reported 


Implement and crew 


of row reports | per day most frequently 
Feet 
Shovelorscooter Giman, iimule)/ 28 ee ee eee 23 6.11} 6 (9 per 
= 6 (18 reports). 
Do-.----------------------------------------------- 3% 55 6.52 : (17 reports). 
, = 6 (10 reports). 
Do-_.---------------------------------------------- 4 41 7.33 {3 (12 reports). 
ED) us a a Mit iat ee UE ee 414 14 8.14 | Scattering. 
WD O52 ee Pe ee eek ee ee eS eee ee 9) 18 8. 89 con ) 
< 10 ( 9 reports). 
Do-___-----------------------------------+---------- 6 28 10. 50 he (10 reports). 
DO she Po os se eee 614 25 11. 64 | Scattering. 
DOSS eg ee ee ee See eee 7 24 12. 62 Do. 
1B Ya ye Pigt cet 2 th a Re Re ped 2 ee ee a oes Oe 10 13 18. 65 Do. 
Middlerburster() man. 2smnules)p 2) ee ee 4 10 7.75 | 8 (4 reports). 
HB) QS E Ata sae 2 OA ee oe ys Se ee ee 5 14 9.43 | 10 (7 reports). 
1D 0 Veet BREDA Lae 2} BE PS SLPS oa Sk a ee 10 14 16.14 | Scattering. 


TaBLE 11.—Hauling manure 


(Wagon) 
Crew 4 
Number of riba Tons reported 
per E 
reports aie most frequently 
Men | Mules | y ) 


2 46 8. 73 Scattering. 
20 Do. 


Wh 
to 
— 
a 
=) 


—— -) © 
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TABLE 12.—Applying fertilizer 
(Before or after planting) 


Width | Number | 4Verage Acreage reported 


Method, implement, and crew ofrow |ofreports acreage | Tost frequently 
per day 
Feet 
hah TOK AGE Toa ray tp av oVoy ere) yu sees en ee ea 3 10 5. 20 | Scattering. 
eee Me Rae SNe ct ED Sy eal nine i ae 314 29 5. 31 Do. 
UD YG Sp as a Nie TNR, SO eral GE Re Lae 4 24 5. 52 Do. 
ID Yipee ae Oe ee Meee eee cme ee eee er ee 414 20 6. 85 Do. 
TD Yay gs Se ae ret Te on Lp ly pe ie Sa 5 2 7. 00 Do. 
ID Yap £35 oon eae a) Sy NE eS oe IE ee ee, eee eee 6 14 8. 86 Do. 
ae pee Fe eno ek ei Bole Soe 2 10 34 9.16 | 10 (12 reports). 
Bienes Gin (laaaehal lon Jobe yaVe le eee ke Ee a eee 81 10. 57 | 10 (28 reports). 
DISiribaton Geman el mile) sass ee ee ee 3 39 5. 74 | 6 e noes 
l, 6 (27 reports). 
Do-__.-.-------------------------------------------- 372 15 6. 20 (7 eo ey 
7 (22 reports). 
Do-___.--------------------------------------------- 4 144 7.14 6 (52 reports). 
DD) Qe Pn Ree ota Toe NE id wd ok 414 72 7.35 | 8 (26 reports). 
AN) (ae 2 ee SEs pW Ne cat 58 le Paap Bee pelle RC 5 82 7.88 | 8 (19 reports). 
DD Yo yee Ue eA 8 Go aD oe SPN A ae a 5% 13 10. 08 | Scattering. 
DO ees Wee ee eee) bee thy oe ee 6 58 10. 66 | 10 ve eee) 
1 10 (5 reports). 
Do._.-.--------------------------~----------------- 6% ar 11. 33 ae (5 reports). 
18) ae a eg ee ee Rae eS = ae A 7 11 13. 55 | Scattering. 


TABLE 13.—Covering fertilizer 


(Shovel cultivator, 1 man, 1 mule) 


Width | Number | Number Ayelage Acreage reported 
ofrow  jof furrows} of reports 8 most frequently 


per day 
Feet 
4 1 15 5. 97 en ees 
2 3 (7 reports). 
872 2 19 3. 55 ii (6 reports). 
4% 2 11 4.91 | Scattering. 
10 2, 24 10. 12 Do. 


TaBLE 14.—Subsoiling 


=o Number | Average 
Implement and crew W ie of of acreage 
reports | per day 


Acreage reported 
most frequently 


Feet 
SUpSOleplowsClamaneo mules) sea ee 36 21 5.71 | Seattering. 
NEOOLELGamanicnl nll eee we ee Se TN) 4 18 6. 92 Do. 


INDIVIDUAL CROP OPERATIONS 


The crew performance on planting and on many of the other opera- 
tions varies for individual crops. For some operations, such as siding 
or cultivating middles, the crew performance may be somewhat similar 
for different crops, but the operations for each crop from planting 
to harvesting are here shown separately. 


COTTON 


The common method of planting cotton is with a single-row, one- 
mule planter. (See Fig. 6.) Onsmall patches cotton may be planted 
by hand, and on large plantations a two-row riding planter may be 
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used. Some of the machines are a combination planter and fertilizer 
distributor, which can also be used for ee such crops as corn, 
ertilizer. (See Table 15.) 


peas, and beans, as well as distributing 


= ae - ~ a2 ——— Pad ar : = Se Ses 2 SG, 
Fic. 6.—Man at right planting cotton on beds made by the two outfits at left 


All operations having to do with killing weeds, stirring the soil after 
planting, and thinning cotton are classified as cultivating operations. 


(See Fig. 7.) The first of these operations is siding, which is per-_ 


Fic. 7.—Cultivating cotton with a combination riding and walking l-row cultivator. The use of such an 
implement requires but one trip to the row as compared with two with a scooter or scrape 
formed with a scooter or scrape. ‘The implement is run up and down 
each side of the row and throws the weeds and grass to the middle. 
This operation is performed several times during the season and the 
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width of the bed is reduced each time siding is done. In some locali- 
ties the term scrape is used instead of siding. Barring off is done for 
the same purpose as siding, the only difference being that a turnplow 
is used in the place of a scooter or scrape. 

Cotton is planted in a continuous row, and when the stand is well 
defined the plants are chopped out with a hoe to a stand of 12 to 18 
inches. Any subsequent work with the hoe is termed hoeing. 
Depending on the season and the weed growth, hoeing is done one or 
two times. 

Cultivating middles and breaking middles after planting are terms 
which signify the same operation. Middles are usually cultivated 
after each siding, so that this operation may be done the same number 
of times as siding. One furrow to the row is the common practice, 
but two and three are sometimes run down the middle. (See Table 
16.) Weeders, A-harrows, and spring-tooth cultivators are frequently 
used to cultivate middles. Such implements are usually wide enough 
to do a complete job of cultivating in one trip. 

Since the boll-weevil infestation it is the practice to pick and 
destroy the weevil-infested squares. The most successful method of 
direct control of the boll weevil is poisoning by the use of calcium 
arsenate. The rate of performimg these two operations is not given, 
as not enough reports are available to give reliable results. 

The rate of eae cotton varies greatly. Some can pick as much 
as 300 pounds of seed cotton per day at the first picking. The rate 
per day, for the first time over, is always higher ‘hie for subsequent 
pickings, so that the best pickers always average less for the season 
than for the first time. Table 17 shows the average rate of picking 
be day for two different yields per acre. According to the estimates 
rom which this table is made, the total yield per acre does not influ- 
ence the number of pounds picked per day. 

Kach picker is equipped with a sack, into which the seed cotton is 
thrown. When the sack is full, the contents are dumped onto a sheet 
at the end of the row, and the total day’s pick is weighed at night. 
The cotton is then stored in the cotton house for the night or put in a 
wagon and hauled to the gin. The gin may be located in town or at 
some convenient crossroads. If the former, the cotton is usually 
stored in a warehouse after ginning; and, if the latter, it is hauled 
back home and marketed later. 

Ordinarily, a large part of the time required in hauling cotton to 
the gin is taken up in waiting one’s turn to have his load ginned. 
(Fig. 8.) This may mean several hours, and in case of long hauls it 
will be possible to make only one trip a day. The only time taken 
to market cotton (Table 18) other than hauling is for sampling, selling, 
and weighing. 

TABLE 15.—Planting cotton 
(1-row planter—1 man, 1 mule) 


Width of Baber Average 


fre- | acreage | Screage reported 


of row ports per day most frequently 
Feet 
3 19 6. 39 6 ve Re 
x = 6 (31 reports). 
372 95 6. 67 {° (23 reports). 
So 7 (20 reports). 
+ 104 7. 37 8 (35 reports). 
414 18 8. 19 8 (8 reports). 
5 13 9. 27 10 (9 reports). | 
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Fic. 8.— Waiting is the cause of much lost time when the cotton is ginned 


TABLE 16.—Cultivating cotton 


: ’ Width Number | Average 
Operation, implement, number of furrows, and crew atau of re- acreage 
ports per day 
Feet 

Chop iq man)». 20-year a ee: Sees es Oe 3 19 1. 07 
SA an NI eo ALN aN nal Ly tS) A eR 3% 96 al) 
De BERS BE PERT S BE wed aA DRED eNO hele Smee Reed 4 97 ib PAL 
Oise y. Seki Te Pale ee ERS Pe EE ae 416 18 Ly s¥. 
DQ ee ee eae So ER a Oe ee 5 13 1.38 
Eoetfinst timey simian) ee see eee ee eh eee eg 3 15 1535 
A) OF ae! et A 2 eo Se ee A A oe 34 88 1. 47 
1B oye Se cay lee Sees AS ek Mes 2 ee, Re ee cS + 74 1. 69 
1D Yo ee ise Ee AU iors eee yy Oy bene ee ae OA eee 44 17 1.85 
ORE PORE IS ae SEE RU eS HERR Ses DO ee oe 5 10 1.90 
Eloe) Secon airtime) (Gerad ar) eee ee ee eee 34 18 1. 62 
1 D0 eae eeet eatin A ERM He wa ert Ate tS pc Re rat UOC Lae 4 36 1. 66 
1D Yop Ape eRe Rew ate Rear ee ere PL EA ee 8 414 10 1.80 
Side (scooter or scrape; 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule)_____- 3 17 3. 09 
ST) a See SN NA De a a see 3% 87 3102 
1 D 0 Ye entroeee cee ORME ani Ned EAL ny RE ame Ld NYRR Sed hy SNR) 2 USE A + 101 4. 00 
BD Ya sche Br ra eR NS Aa PN om ON ee 44 15 4.37 
IDOE fats MEMES 2 hh Eee oe eae) apy ee cee: a eee ee eee mee 5 11 4. 68 
Bar-off (turnplow, 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule) __-_-_-_--- 3% 21 3. 63 
TD) OER Se ee Re Ros ea ay els Or Ae 2S es See ee 4 28 4, 02 

Cultivate middles (shovel cultivator, 1 furrow, 1 man, 
DUB oa 8) Yes a So pee eS Lae NUN Sy RE Ale a 3 15 6. 40 
DOE sea es oe ew ERE ERR tee Pee IG” Bereneas 314 81 7. 42 
DQea se ee ee ee eee ee, Pere ee eee 4 104 8. 54 
DO. toes Le i ee meen oa 8 ene oe 414 16 9. 47 
Woks Ae tees eee B LAETITIA ES eee Soret pes 22 eek 5 13 10. 04 


Acreage reported 
most frequently 


1 (16 reports). 
1 (57 reports). 
1 (54 reports). 
1144 (19 reports). 
1 (11 reports). 
Scattering. 

& (8 reports). 
1 (32 reports). 
2 (25 reports). 
1 (25 reports). 
2 (17 reports). 
peti 


0. 

‘3 (5 reports). 
2 (5 reports). 

ip (15 reports). 
2 (8 reports). 
Scattering. 
3 (14 reports). 
3 (27 reports). 
4 (29 reports). 
4 (45 reports). 
4 (5 reports). 


GS reports). 
ee 6 (5 reports). 
4 (5 reports). 

1 (8 reports). 
4 (12 reports). 


6 (8 reports). 

7 (23 reports). 
8 (22 reports). 
8 (32 reports). 
10 (23 reports). 
10 (9 reports) 
10 (8 reports). 
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TABLE 17.—Picking cotton 


(1 man) 
x Average 
f umber of| pounds | Pounds reported 
Yield per acre (bales) reports |seed cotton| most frequently 
per’ day 
One-halfiandiunderen = ss8) acne ee ee ease oe nae eee eee 90 142. 80 | 150 (34 reports). 
OVETIONO-Halfe: ae ey ee tees Se eee eo, tae oer 159 143.78 | 150 (68 reports). 


TaBLeE 18.—Hauling end marketing cotton 


(1 man, 2 mules) 


Length Number Average | Number of bales 
(0) 


Operation ethiaul bales | per day most fre- 
reports | per day | quently reported 
se ( 
: 1) 2 (8 reports). 
Haul to gin SS eS SS SS SS SR SS SR RSS SS SR eS 14 2. 79 {i G reports). 
2 (5 reports). 
Do._----------------------------------------------- 1 20 2.75 {3 (6 reports). 
1) Oa Ee I ENS en or hs Re eee oie 2 44 2.07 | 2 (35 reports). 
UNS) (sh RNS SALA alee ee oie ko SL es) SAE 3 31 1.81 | 2 (19 reports). 
TD) 0 oe Re ee ile 2 oe aN et We ir Ns 4 11 1.77 | 2 (8 reports). 
1D) ee ae eee Scr eden i ee oe, Se 5 10 1.70 | 2 e reports). 
1 (3 reports). 
DOS Sian MIE LS A ee Ls Ew ae 6 7 1. 57 G (4 reports). 
JER HOU Ho ferual ronal saate heli ey hae Se eee ee 1 9 2.78 | 2 (5 reports). 
ND Xo oe eB a PS epee) oa tena meee 2 10 2.20 | 2 (8 reports). 
AD) Be area oe alae Bolen Fever he eS a 3 10 2.20 | Scattering. 
I) See ee ee oe ees ee ee re eo 8 4 9 1.61 | 2 (5 reports). 
ADD) eee Ie PE et yee a mete Sl ot ha SS 5 8 1.44 | 1 (4 reports). 
TID) 0 ie ae LE ae ne Leer SL NS 6 6 1.33 | Scattering. 
TD Xo) 2 Be Sa Aaa nb ei Neca op SS eh aS 5 ns eel 7 8 1.38 | 1 (5 reports). 
IND) ris ae at A Ns, Be pe ah SoBe pee RE SO SE 9 8 1.00 | 1 (8 reports). 
DB Yo sis a Ba opal ERR 5 Zl Se NE tl ST SH OS ee EY 10 7 1.00 | 1 (7 reports). 
FR At GGOpT ARC ttre se eo eee eee ona ee ee 4 8 9.00 | Scattering. 
1D XO) ae a Se ko ee ea 5 U 10. 28 Do. 
1D) Q Caeee ae ener Rn amet ake er. pen oe NB 6 11 7.09 | 8 (5 reports). 
DB 0 Rp 0 a aN Ri 8 9 7.44 | 8 8 reports). 
DY SUR pee Ng ga SE EN a die OS nal fed 9 8 3.75 | 4 (5 reports). 
) Yo) ape eS RAE, NT Pat a Oy ae RU 10 10 3.60 | 4 (4 reports). 
AID) (ee ea lea Se ee a Sk 12 11 3.82 | 4 3 pepone 
3 (2 reports). 
Do-.----------------------------------------------- 14 5 8. 60 4 (3 reports). 
1 Less than 1 mile. 
CORN 


Corn is usually planted with the same planter as cotton but the 
plates are changed. For the same width of row the rate of planting 
is practially the same for both crops. Corn is planted in rows 
which average wider than cotton, so that less time is required. A few 
reports show corn planted by hand, but this practice is uncommon. 
(See Table 19.) One of the following crops—cowpeas, velvet beans, 
and peanuts—is generally planted between the corn rows (fig. 9) at 
the time the corn is laid by. Cowpeas are planted in corn in rows 
or broadcast; velvet beans are planted in alternate rows, but most 
frequently with corn and peanuts; peanuts are always planted in 
rows. 

After planting, the ground is sometimes harrowed. ‘This work is 
all included under harrowing before or after planting (see Table 5), 
as the rate per day is the same. Practically the same cultivating- 
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operations are performed on corn as on cotton. Siding and barring 
off are performed in the same way and for the same reason as on cot- 
ton. A few farmers cultivate middles by running one furrow, but 
the common practice is to run two furrows with a shovel cultivator. 
Very little hoe work is done on corn. Thinning out by hand or with 
a hoe and hoeing the weeds at the same time is the usual method 
followed. (See Table 20.) 

Before the corn is harvested it is the custom to gather fodder for 
winter feed. It is seldom that all of the available fodder is pulled, 


Fic. 9.—A good stand of corn with cowpeas broadcasted between the rows 


as the practice is to take it where the yield is best. The leaves are 
pulled by hand from the stalks and tied by a leaf into small bundles 
weighing 114 to 2 pounds and then hung on an ear of corn to dry. 
When cured, the bundles are gathered and stacked around poles or 
put in the barn. (See Table 21.) 

Two methods of harvesting corn are practiced, both of which are 
equally common. Some pull the corn and throw in piles and then 
later on haul in; others pull and throw it into a wagon, which saves 
the labor of later loading it into the wagon. When corn is pulled, 
the shuck is not removed. At the time of feeding, the shuck may be 
removed or left, depending on the practice of each farmer. (See 


Table 22.) 
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TasBLe 19.—Planting corn 


(1-row planter, 1 man, 1 mule) 


Width | Number Average Acreage reported 
acreage 
ofrow | ofreports per day most frequently 
Feet 
4 24 7. 58 8 (10 reports). 
4% 50 7.94 8 (23 reports). 
5 53 9. 26 ene eS 
5 reports). 
5144 10 9. 60 Scattering. 
6 56 Wu { 10 (16 reports). 
; 12 (18 reports). 
64 29 | 12.09 1 14 ty reports). 
7 15 13. 47 15 (5 reports). 


TABLE 20.—Cultivating corn 


18 


r Average Acreage re- 
Operation, implement, number of furrows, and crew icin ae er acreage | ported most fre- 
Pp per day quently 
Feet 
Hhinand hoel(isman) fsehee 25 ieee yee ae et 46 10 2.25 | 11% (4 reports). 
Oh ID a ere ee Meee 6% 11 3.18 | 2 (5 reports). 
Side (scooter or scrape, 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule)-____-_-_- 4 31 3. 84 os BESS 
reports). 
ee eee 4% 58 4.45 15 (15 reports). 
1b) OMReR Swi See ee Aer TA Ne pe oe eer eee yk ty tS pis 5 47 4.97 | 5 (23 reports). 
BY) 2 Sa TES ee Boe SRNR i ae ee a i ey 6 44 6.39 | 6 = reports). 
6 (8 reports), 
Do-___---------------------------------------------- 6/2 24 6.55 : (6 reports). 
ID Owosso NSS Oh See seat ee ai 16 7.19 | Scattering. 
Bar-off (turnplow, 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule)_-_________- 416 12 4, 54 i. e reports) 
4 (4reports). 
ae PIMEMAR MURCIA Tot RAT GS ERS MP ck ee 5 7 4, 80 {3 (5 reports). 
SERA middles (shovel cultivator, 1 furrow, 1 man, 4 18 7.94 | 8 (7 reports). 
mule). 
UD) See GN ed ag! be eee 44 30 8.77 | 8 (5 reports). 
1D Ops ot OS LR oe ae ee Meet ee ie geen Wet eG Gan 5 18 11.00 |} 10 (5 reports(. 
ID oot 2: Ses So EE ee See ee eee ore eee 6 16 12.06 | 10 (6 reports). 
Senay middles (shovel cultivator, 2 furrows, 1 man, 4 11 4,72 | 4 (6 reports). 
mule). 
VD YO a i ee Be a Ae oe se ie Se 416 17 4.92 | 4 (6 reports). 
IU Yo es Se OS ee Le Se i od Ee ne es ee nee 5 25 5.32 | 5 (8 reports). 
TD CO Sie See ae Oe Nee ORES US ye nao a 6 23 6.39 | 6 i Eo A 
6 (4 reports). 
Do.___--------------------------------------------- 6% 10 6. 60 Ke (4 reports). 
1D ee we ae oC eee He eee 2 eee 2 8 6.50 | 7 (8 reports). 
ope middles (shovel cultivator, 4 furrows, 1 man, 5 12 2.42 | 214 (6 reports). 
mule. 
TaBLE 21.—Pulling fodder 
(1 man) 
Number | Average 
Acreage reported 
Bundles pulled per acre ee ane most frequently 
eATI CML OSS emp Smee eee ees eo) Ce fb OS te 13 4.31 | Scattering. 
PEL URDS (70Rys shah B= LAR Wy Sak Dy enh 2, VR OU oe cn il7/ 1.91 | 2 a reports). 
1 (15 reports). 
76 to 100__--------__-----.-----------_---------=------------------ 56 1.71 {ne (10 reports). 
WES: Tihs So SS EAS ae eg eee ee i 17 1.62 | Scattering. 
DEAR UD TE EE BER a sels as tree a eg ee 29 1. 54 | 1 (9 reports). 
TUE SANDY ee Eo EE Oo tea Sp nn Re 1.07 | 1 (0 reports). 
2AM EIDE! @)GGRL ALS Sp oa NI ee gg Pe eee 16 .97 | 1 (7 reports). 
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TABLE 22.—Harvesting corn 


Crew = 
=< Number | Average 
Operation «(| ‘Yield pergere |__| Nugiber | euge | Acteage reported 
Men | Mules | TePorts | per day = y 
Pull and throw in piles_____- 10jand ess: =-_- = i Wey (pete 10 4.28 | 5 (4 reports) 
Does 2. Fe eee 1 to 202s i ly) eee ne 39 3.38 | Scattering. 
BO area SS ee ee ee 2A EO AGE as ee if ae 10 PAG pe Do. 
Doses. Ss eke ee 41 and over_______- i i eee 15 2.25 | 234 (4 reports). 
eialicornks i. Ese 21ito20 2 2 20 7. 24 | Scattering. 
eae BS ee a eae | ee do: 22 ae 3 2 13 8.62 | 8 (5 reports). 
Prlband havi 22 2 CR nh. ele Ste Pee 2 2 10 5.65 | Scattering. 
pS ERS Hey chy ae Dred be Be dos a eset 3 2 20 6.18 Do. 
i D1 eee ea oer eee ay oe ey ee (EEE do2 ae 8 = 2 20 7. 81 | Do. 
IO ee ee ee ee PA Dy ric {| eatin As amiga 9c oa 2 12 4.81 Do. 
Doses Heals 2 eek Bo LILO ee ee ee 5 2 9 8. 92 Do. 
1 Bh pee ees pee pe ge Pag PO es ra Ue etme i es A 6 2 8 9. 97 Do. 


PEANUTS 


Peanuts are planted in various ways—as a first crop interplanted 
between the rows of corn—or as a second crop following small grain. 
When grown alone, they are planted in rows about 3 feet apart, and 
when interplanted with corn the rows are the same width as the corn. 
(See Table 19.) Peanuts are usually dropped by hand. When a 
planter is used, the peanuts must be shelled. The time saved by 
using a planter should offset the time required to shell seed. When 
peanuts are dropped by hand it is necessary to cover the seed. This 
labor is also saved by using a planter. (See Table 23). Siding, 
hoeing, and cultivating middles are the common cultivating operations 
on peanuts. Weeders are used by a few men for cultivating middles. 
(See Table 24). 

Various methods are used to harvest peanuts. With the exception 
of what is saved for seed, most of the farmers interviewed turn their 
hogs into the field to harvest the crop. On sandy soils, the vines 
are sometimes pulled by hand and then stacked around a pole in the 
field and later enough peanuts are picked for seed. A plow is some- 
times run along the row to loosen the plants, after shiek they are 
pulled and stacked. Where the soil is hight and sandy, the peanuts 
are sometimes scratched out with the fingers. This is done only 
when a few peanuts are wanted, or to dig out those lost when the 
vines are pulled. (See Table 25). When the crop is stacked and 
after it has cured, the vines are threshed or fed. When the crop is 
threshed the vines are frequently baled for hay. 


TABLE 23.—Planting peanuts 


Width of | Number Average Acreage reported 


| 7 + 
Method, implement, number of furrows, and crew aS of reports most frequently 


Plant, solid crop, by hand in rows (1 man)-_____-_-____- 3 31 2.56 | 244 (10 reports). 
SOSA Poe FE 2 en ee a aa hacen poe nD en ee ee 34 15 3.13 | Scattering. 
Cover, solid crop, turnplow, (1 furrow, 1 man, 1 mule)- 3 24 5. 73 | 6 (9 reports). 
pee ee ee Bere eed ys Es BOS oT ha es Be eed ee Ss 34% 15 6. 25 | 6 (6 reports). 
Plant, in corn, by hand in rows, (1 man)-___-_______--__- 6 13 6. 33 | Seattering. 
PES eM ie ae al | Be RE ES Ree SNE Pe Sea ee ae oe 6144 14 6. 84 | Scattering. 
Ve see REY ON oi Ges Ae ee ee ee Pee ee 7 13 7.38 | 7 (8 reports). 
Cover, in corn, turnplow, (1 furrow, 1 man, 1 mule) _-__- 61% 11 12.00 | Scattering. 
poe 8 SEES ee ee re ene es UO a ee eet 7 13 12.92 | 14 (4 reports). 
Plant, solid crop, 1-row planter, (1 man, 1 mule) -_-_____- 3 20 6. 40 | 6 (12 reports). 
Plant, in corn, 1-row planter, (1 man, 1 mule) -_---------| 6 15 11. 33 {19 2 aceite 
10 (5 reports). 
Do-.-.--..-----------------4----------------------- 64 15 11. 37 ie (4 reports). 
D022 wks a ee ee ee eee 7 13 11.92 | 12 (6 reports). 
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TABLE 24.—Cultivating peanuts 


Width of | Number Average Acreage reported 


Operation, implement, number of furrows, and crew a of reports acreage | Tost frequently 


per day 
Feet 
Eigen Clear) i228 el firask Ss Reyes yey Eee ed ee 3 16 1. 5OUi 1 iG repo 
1 (8 reports). 
Do-.....-------------------------------------------- 3/2 16 1.61 if (4 reports). 
Dy ere es Be nt ON ARE SS TNS Pe ee 6 14 1.98 | 2 (7 reports). 
DI) Oi etn me greene ee se sees a eee 6% 25 2.12 | 2 (9reports). 
COE oa egy SO hae es Oe fe ie he feet 7 22 2.45 | 2 (13 reports). 
Side (scooter or scrape, 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule)------ 214% 9 2.39 | 2 (4 reports). 
I) ge et ek ea OE ey LE ee 3 44 3.40 | 3 ie reports). 
Z 3 (10 reports). 
Do----_-------------------------------------------- 372 22 8. 52 5 (8 reports): 
5 (7 reports). 
Do-_-__-------------------------------------------- 6 22 5. 66 {3 (7 reports) 
TIES ema a sd AEE CP ahs oie RS AUR Ie AS oP a ga Nees 6% 25 6. 44 | 6 (8 reports) 
7 (5 reports). 
Do-____-_-__------------------------+-------------- 7 25 6. 84 {3 (6 reports). 
Bar-off (turnplow, 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule) ---------- 6% 11 6.18 | 6 (5 reports) 
Cultivate middles (shovel cultivator, 1 furrow, 1 man, \ 3 39 6.17 & (7 reports). 
1 mule). -*“ l\8 (10 reports). 
IIS) Qe eee bh cpr Slide Pe ION SE CPL ae 3% 8) 7.22 | 7 (5 reports). 
10 (4 reports). 
Weed (1 furrow, 1 man, 1 mule)__________------------- 3 1 |, 13085 Ce seen 
TABLE 25.—Harvesting peanuts 
(1 man) 
Number | Average 
Method ofre- | bushels pushenenored 
ports | per day cue 
SCrat Clee ee meee een Pea mint te eet wate cet Woe VRE Ly 10 1.60 | 1% (5 reports). 
Z : = 114 (30 reports). 
Pick. -------------------------------------+--------------------- 2 1. 62 {3 (31 reports). 


SWEET POTATOES 


Sweet potatoes are bedded in an open bed or coldframe early in 
March to obtain slips for planting. Three or four bushels of seed are 
ordinarily required to produce enough slips to plant an acre. Four- 
_teen men each reported bedding enough sweet potatoes in a day to 
plant an average of 814 acres. When the slips are planted, three 
operations are necessary; pulling, dropping in rows, and setting the 
ships. Table 26 shows the achievements of one man at the combined 
planting operations. 

The operations of cultivating sweet potatoes are about the same 
as for the previous crops. The total time is greater because of the 
manner in which the crop grows. (Fig. 10.) During the cultivating 
season after the vines start to run it is necessary to keep them all 
on one side of the row. To do this, they are turned by hand with a 
stick just ahead of the cultivator. After one side of the row is 
worked, the vines are again turned so that the other side may be 
worked. This operation is repeated as often as siding is done. 
Table 27 shows the different operations for cultivating and Table 28 
the performance of one man when turning the vines. 

Such a variety of harvesting methods were used that not enough 
reports were obtained on any one way, nor for a given width of row, 
to show the crew performance for the individual harvesting operations 
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on sweet potatoes. The first harvesting operation is cutting vines, 
which is done with a scooter, disk harrow, hoe, or scythe, depending 
on the size of the field, after which they are dragged off with a hayrake 
or scooter, to clear the land preparatory to plowing up the crop with 
a turnplow run from one to four furrows to the row. The next 
operation is to pick up and pile and then haul to the place of 
storage. The last two operations are sometimes done at the same 
time. 


Fic. 10.—Sweet potato vines allowed free run after the last cultivation 


TABLE 26.—Planting sweet potatoes 


(Drop and set—1 man) 


< Number | Average] , 
wie Aire acreage Acreage reported 
of row ports per day most frequently 
Feet 
3 15 0. 58 2 (14 caper: 
V6 (4 reports). 
372 32 - €0 {84 (5 oe 
5 34 (4 reports). 
4 12 “71 {i (4 reports). 


13> 
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TABLE 27.—Cultivating sweet potatoes 


23 


Width | Number | Number | Average | Acreage reported 
Method, implement, and crew fe) of of acreage most 
TOW furrows | reports | per day frequently 
Feet 

TSATG) (0 CUE 6) ESS a eee ib age Be Ween aa 29 1.31 | 1 (16 reports). 
; OM SEC PDEAT O48 a MTT SESE LE EL Be ety! AMES Sees 2 11 1.59 | 1 (7 reports). 
Side (scooter or scrape, 1 man, 1 mule)______- 3 2 9g 3.33 | 3 (5 reports). 

iv 3 (11 reports). 

Do-__----------------------------------- 372 31 3. 61 { 4 (10 reports). 
js iP Peat ass (hosaliaiiticatenta Eee ytod 4 2 11 4.00 | 4(4reports). 
ultivate middles (shovel cultivator, 1 man, 1 6 (8 reports). 
1 mule.) \ 372 l 19 6. 89 { 8 (6 reports). 
DOSE ease ce Serene EAP BEE, LEANN 4 1 11 7.82 | 8 (6 reports). 
15 GES & Ge ae See ee eee eee eee 34 2 12 3.42 | 3 (6 reports). 


TABLE 28.—Turning sweet-potato vines 


(1 man) 
Width | Number} Average | Acreage reported 
of of acreage most 
TOW reports | per day frequently 
Feet 
3 8) 1. 44 ie ee 
1 j11% (7 reports). 
372 29 1.98 {2 (7 reports). 


SUGARCANE 


Sugarcane in allof the Southern States, with the exception of 
the sugar area of Louisiana and a small area in Florida, is grown for 
sirup. As the cane is grown in small patches, the different operations 
performed in growing the crop are few in number compared with 
those practiced when it is grown for sugar. The operations and re- 
quirements as given here are not to be considered as indicative of the 
work necessary to produce cane for sugar. 

As the number of reports on this crop is rather small it is not pos- 
sible to give details for all operations. For planting, canes from the 
previous year’s crop are used. The first operation in planting is to 
take out these canes from the bed in which they have been kept 
over winter. The canes are shucked by removing the old leaves 
and are then thrown in piles. From the piles they are hauled to the 
field. The canes are usually 3 or 4 feet in length and are cut into 
three sections with a cane knife before being dropped into the row. 
(Fig. 11.) Cane is also grown from the stubble of the plant cane 
from the preceding year; thus two crops are harvested from the same 
land from one planting. As this. practice saves bedding cane for 
all of the following year’s crop, as well as planting, it is an advantage- 
ous saving of labor and expense of seed cane each year. A crop of 
cane grown in this manner is designated as stubble cane or ratoon. 

Table 29 shows the rate of planting when done by one man and two 
mules. This operation shows perhaps better than any other the 
wide difference between methods used in growing cane on the small 
farm and that grown on the cane plantation. The operator on the 
former does all the work, whereas on the latter the planting crew 
may number as high as 70 men, women, and children. 

After the canes are dropped in the row, it is necessary to cover 
them. This work is done a using a 1l-mule turnplow and throw- 
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ing two furrows, one from each side of the row, over the cane. For 
the operation, 11 men each reported an average of 4.18 acres per day 
for a 4-foot row. Rolling or packing, after covering, to press the 
earth firmly around the stalks is sometimes practiced, but it is not 
common on small patches. The usual methods of cultivating as 
practiced on sugarcane are given in Table 30. 

A number of ways of harvesting the crop are practiced, but cutting 
and stripping is the most common in this area. When harvested, the 
cane is cut by hand and the leaves are stripped. The canes are 
then dropped on the ground or thrown in piles. From the piles the 
stalks are hauled to the sirup mill. Topping may also be done and 
takes little extra time. Harvesting is a slow operation, as the cane 


Fia. 11.—Stalks of cane are hauled to the field and cut into planting lengths on the wagon and dropped into 
the rows. They are then covered by throwing a furrow from each side of the row with a turnplow 


makes a heavy growth and cutting and stripping take considerable 
time. Irrespective of width of row, 20 men each reported harvesting 
an average of 0.1 acre per day. 

At the time of harvesting, the seed canes for next year’s crop are 
saved. They are cut and topped but not stripped, and are covered 
or bedded for protection during the winter months. Thirteen men 


each reported bedding an average of 1,258 seed canes per day. 


TABLE 29.—Planting sugarcane 
(1 man and 2 mules) 


Width | Number | Average Acreage 
of of acreage reported most 
row reports | per day frequently 
Feet 
4 14 1. 04 1 (8 reports). 
: V4 (3 reports). 
5 12 1. 23 {i (3 reports). 
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TaBLE 30.—Cultivating sugarcane 


Width | Number } Average Acreage 
Operation, implement, number of furrows, and crew of of acreage reported most 
TOW reports | per day frequently 
Feet 
EVO GR CIETTI AN) eee re 2 5 eee ee eee reen sens 1k od Ei 4 14 .91 | 1 (7 reports). 
Oe Se ES ae Ce eS ee eee 5 12 1.03 | 1 (9 reports). 
Side (scooter or scrape, 2 furrows, 1 man, 1 mule)_______ 4 14 4.07 | 4 (8 reports). 
Cultivate middles (shovel cultivator, 2furrows, 1 man, 
UTI UE L@) eaeentee ere ce ee eR ee ee te SE 4 14 4,12 | 4 : reports). 
4 (3 reports). 
Do.__.--------------------------------------------- 5 12 4.39 43 (3 reports). 


COWPEAS 


Cowpeas are grown alone as a first crop, following oats as a second 
crop, and in corn between the rows. When planted in corn the peas 
are sown in rows either by hand or with a planter, or broadcasted by 
hand; and, when alone, they are usually sown broadcast by hand 
or with a drill. When cowpeas are grown alone, it is acommon prac- 
tice to broadcast them by hand before plowing. After broadcasting 
the peas, the land is given a hght plowing and the seed is covered by 
this operation. (See Table 31.) 

The only cultivation given cowpeas is when they are planted in 
rows. As only a small number of men plant cowpeas this way, no 
table is presented showing the crew performance for this operation. 
It is always the custom to pick peas for seed and forfamily use. The 
peas are not picked clean, but only those parts of the field are gone 
over where the yield is best. There were 47 men each of whom re- 
ported picking an average of 174 pounds of cowpeas per day. Of 
this number, 24 reported picking 200 pounds. The rate of picking 
is based on the weight of peas in the pod. 

The tables covering operations for making cowpea-hay are given 
under hay. Where a large acreage of cowpeas is planted, they are 
frequently cut with a mower and later threshed and the seed sold. 
When peas are picked by hand, they are frequently threshed out 
with a flail or hand huller. Table 32 shows the rate of threshing for 
different-sized crews. 


TABLE 31.—Planting cowpeas 


Crew 
Number | Average 
Method and implement Width of row SSS] GT acreage Acreage reported 
t d most frequently 
Man | Mules| POS | Per dcay 
Plant os handyin- rows) Gne|ateets_- 2s 1 | 2p 12 8.50 | 8 (4 reports). 
corn). | 
: AA é 10 (18 reports). 
By hand (alone or in corn)-_--| Broadcast________- bE) ere ee 64 14. 33 120 (12 reports). 
Cover (alone) turnplow _--___|___-_- Goes at ak 2 1 1 29 2.16 | 2 (8 reports). 
1D Yo Se Se oe eee ee (6 (obs ee ate 1 2 13 2.75 | 2 (7 reports). 
Plant, 1-row planter (in corn)_| 5feet_____-___-____ 1 1 11 9.91 | 10 (6 reports). 
12 (9 reports) 
Die eee ees Pieetieen iene. 1 1 19;|) CUR 32,178 (preety. 
Plant (alone) drill______ ___- Broadeaste=- 2) 1 2 22 8. 23 | 8 (6 reports). 
DD) Qe reeieeia ote eS a Sat 0 (Dade Seg Se nn re 1 3 8.71 | 10 (S5reports). 
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TABLE 32.—Threshing cowpeas 


(Threshing machine) 


Number | Average | 
ofre- | bushels | 
ports | per day | 


Men in 
crew 


Bushels reported 
most frequently 


16 | 96.25 


100 (4 reports). 
9 | heey 


Scattering. 


He CO 


OATS, WHEAT, AND RYE 


All operation and labor performances for small grain are here pre- 
sented together. These crops are handled in the same way and the 
rate of work for different operations, except threshing, is the same. 
The oat crop is planted either for grain or for hay. Wheat and rye 
are Brae tionlhy always cut for grain. These crops are usually planted 
in the fall and harvested early the following season. Often a second 
crop follows on the same ground; as, for example, peanuts. 

Planting is done both by hand and by drill, the latter being the 
more common method. As with cowpeas, everyone does not plow 
before sowing. Those who do not, run a turnplow at a shallow depth 
to cover the seed after sowing. (See Table 33.) 

Practically all of the small grain crop is cut with a binder, but a few 
farmers use a cradle. Cradles are used only where the acreage is 
small and the field irregular. Every man who uses a binder does not 
necessarily own a machine, but may hire the work done by a neighbor. 
After the grain is cut it is shocked in the field. (See Table 34.) 

Following harvest, the grain is stacked and hauled to the barn or 
threshed from the shock. Table 35 shows the rate of work for 
different yields of grain per acre when hauling bundles to the barn. 
Some farmers do not thresh their oats, but feed them from the bundle. 
The performance of different crews when threshing oats from the stack 
or barn is given in Table 36. Not enough reports are available for 
wheat or rye. 

TABLE 33.—Planting oats, wheat, or rye 


{ 
| 


Number Average 
Method and implement of eee ae acreage 
reports | yren | Mules | Pet day 


Crew 
Acreage reported 
most frequently 


: ‘3 2 : 
Plant broadcast (by hand)___.-------.----------- gai Alcea Leese 14. 85 ia ae ee 
Cover; turm plows 22222 ene Bee ee eS 13 1 1 1.62 | 1% (4 reports). 

TS) Ooh Bosal Re che wee be oie, eer er A eee a 15 1 2 2.27 1 2 on at 

. 2 8 (25 reports). 
J 2d ev ay yj tC0 bp H HL Spek Oe tess Ciena ay i aed ah wets as ashen ae 59 1 2 8. 89 10 (18 reports). 
DS Oe See eke pes, ER Se me ee ee ee Ree 31 1 3 9.40 } 10 i pai 

10 (5 reports). 

Do____-------------------------------------- 15 I 4 10. 87 Nig (4 reports). 
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TABLE 34.—Cutting and shocking oats, wheat, or rye 


Crew 


Number Average 
Operation and method of | eel acreage Acreage reported 
7 most frequently 
eports Wienelentulest ce day 
CuUtHne ADIN dense see rene ete er see a as 114 1 3 9.80 | 10 (46 reports). 
IDX Oar ee een on are I as ee 11 1 4 12. 09 Teams ts) 
10 (13 reports). 
Do-__--------------------------------------- 28 2 4 11. 61 {ip (9 reports). 
Cutting cradle=ce see ee ee ee 12 1 Us een ee 3. 29 | Scattering. 
8 (35 reports). 
Shoekin pars ease pee pease Dea epee lees Dest 160 i | Breen 2 10. 18 |410 (60 reports). 
12 (35 reports). 


TaBLE 35.—Hauling bundles from field to barn 
(Oats, wheat, or rye) 


Crew Number | Average 
Yield per acre (bushels) ILE Se of acreage 
Men_ |. Mules reports | per day 


Acreage reported 
most frequently 


OMNI Gp lessee ce seer e eee LN eh 2 2 16 14. 84 | Scattering. 
11 beg RCS Oe eae a a a he a Ni a eo lig end ins 2 2 32 12. 20 Do. 
Q1ANG OVOL see. Spat Fee ee hs Pee ee ek 2 2 36 6. 83 | 5 (9 reports) 
ID) Oia tee eet Nera che 0G See RR eee i nate 3 2 10 9.80 | Scattering. 
TABLE 36.—Threshing oats 
(From stack or barn) 
Menin Number | Average Bushels reported 
crew of re- bushels most frequently 
ports per day q 
4 12 452 | 400 (3 reports). 
D 14 587 | Scattering. 
6 10 670 | Scattering. 


WATERMELONS 


The watermelon crop is important on many farms with sandy 
soils in southern Georgia. The general practice is to plant the seed 
by hand in rows 10 feet apart and the same distance in the row, and 
cover it at the same time with the foot or a hoe. Sometimes the 
seed is planted in rows 8 by 10 and 10 by 12 feet. As the seed is 
planted by hand, it is necessary to mark the rows and then check 
them after bedding, so that the distance between hills will be uniform. 
The rate of performing these operations is given in Table 6, page 11. 
Hach of 53 men planted watermelon seed in rows 10 by 10 feet, at 
an average rate of 9.27 acres ber day. Eighteen of these men each 
reported planting an average of 10 acres per day. 

The ordinary cultivating operations performed on watermelons 
are siding, thinning, hoeing, and cultivating middles. Table 37 
shows the rate of work for these operations. After the last cultiva- 
tion, cowpeas are sometimes planted between the rows and later 
cut for hay. | 

The crop is usually fertilized, either before or after planting. 
(See Table 12). ae 

Different methods of harvesting melons are in use, but the most 
common is to cut and pile the melons. There were 12 men each 
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of whom reported cutting and piling an average of 1.42 acres of 
melons per day with a yield of 400 to 500 melons per acre. After 
the melons have been harvested, they are hauled to town and packed 
in the car for shipment. 


TABLE 37.—Cultivating watermelons 


Ze Average 
. Width | Number |} Number Acreage reported 
Operation and crew ofrow of furrows, of reports acreage | most frequently 
| per day - 
Feet 
13 (re Cava Ravan (A aaeha)) 2 Soe Ss ee LOR |Ss- eee 24 5.04 | 5 (7 reports). 
18 ayer ck ie ae eee eee fe WR ee eel eee 10 he ees Oe 14 6. 21 | 6 (5 reports). 
Side (scooter or scrape, 1 man, 1 mule)-_-____- 10 2 34 9.09 | 10 (10 reports). 
Cultivate middles (shovel cultivator, 1 man, 
, | 8 (6 reports) 
AMUN C) Ss ae ie a ae 10 | 2 19 8.53 |\10 (7 reports). 
Does SS es ee Cee ae 10 | 6 12 3. 29 | 3 (6 reports). 
HAY 


Hay is commonly made from cowpeas, oats, or peanuts, although 
sorghum and native grasses are sometimes used. Cowpea hay con- 
stitutes the bulk of the crop. No standards of labor are given for 
growing hay, as these may best be obtained from the particular crop 
which it is desired to grow for hay. The operations on cowpeas, oats, 
and peanuts up to and including planting are the same irrespective 
of the ainpoeal of the crop. The several operations necessary for 
putting up hay are given in Table 38. When a farmer intends to 
sell hay, it is usually baled before being sold. The rate of work on 
this operation with different-sized crews is given in Table 39. 


TABLE 38.—Putting up cowpea, oats, or peanut hay 


Crew 
Number | Average 


Operation and implement wees Sika sou 
Men | Mules | TePorts | Per day 


Acreage reported 
most frequently 


INViO Walt eo Be Sete rhe a oe Nee ae a 1 2 135 7.36 | 8 (52 reports). 
Raking. dump rakes’ by i/o Se eee re 1 1 80 13. 05 iE a Sates 
12 (10 reports). 
Do..------------++-------------------------- 1 2 54 13.17 a (11 reports). 
Bunching (cowpeas and peanuts) around poles_-_ 1 Pee 38 6. 12 lees 
6 (3 reports). 
Do-_---------------------------------------- 2 |-------- 13 7.08 8 (3 reports). 
1D Xo pg ey ea Bly A EP ee ee A De he oH | tes ee 11 7.91 | 8 (4 reports) 
Stackinoinifiel@ tec 2s epee pe See ee 2 2 18 5.39 | Scattering. 
DOS 25 SNE Ee ORR BATU OE TEP ES ET ae 3 2 17 7. 88 | 10 (5 reports). 
Haulingsfirom fieldi= ta.) siecb = pe Satee- eee 1 2 18 8.14 | Seattering. 
Otte one a ee ee eae ee 2 Be ee 2 2 55 9. 25 Do. 


TABLE 39.—Baling cowpea, oats, or peanut hay 


Crew Number | Average 
of tons Tons reported 
reports | per day most frequently 


2 1 11 4. 41 Seattering. ' 
5 Q 4 (7 reports). 
2 1 39 4. 68 {5 (6 reports). 
4 1 17 4.85 | 5 (4 reports). 
4 2 11 6.59 | Scattering. 
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